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The Hand Movement Used in Shorthand Writing 


HE statements made by Mr. De- 
ment about the importance of 
a correct hand movement in 
writing shorthand have stirred 

: up a good deal of discussion. 
The importance of a correct hand 
movement can hardly be overestimated, 
and we hope that the discussion of it 
may result in more definite knowledge 
on the subject. 

Many writers of shorthand who have 
dificulty in increasing speed do not 
realize how much their progress is 
delayed by a faulty movement, or by 
time-consuming habits which they have 
unconsciously acquired. If an ambi- 
tious writer finds that he can outline 
the forms in his mind without difficul- 
ty, and yet cannot materially increase 
his speed with practice, he may rest 
assured that an improvement can be 
effected in his hand movement or in 
bis execution of the forms. 

As Mr. Dement has spoken so em- 
phatically about the importance of cor- 
rect hand movement, we quote a de- 
scription of the movement he recom- 
mends, as given by him some years 
ago: 

“Very few people have a naturally 
easy movement of the hand in writing, 
and, especially, in writing shorthand; 
for in this Art the fingers are com- 
pelled to move with great rapidity 
and accuracy. It is essential, then, that 
the fingers move swiftly and “easily. 
A light body may be stopped in its 
course much more readily and accu- 
rately than a heavy body. Therefore, 
as little weight should be attached to 
the hand as possible. What is termed 
the muscular movement in longhand 
writing necessitates the carrying of 


the weight of the entire fore-arm while 
writing. This handicaps the writer to 
the extent of the difference between 
the weight of the entire forearm and 
the weight of the hand alone. The 


fingers and hand may be moved a short 
distance more rapidly and stopped 
more accurately than can the entire 
fore-arm. 

“If the point of the elbow be placed 
upon the table in such position that it 
may not have any forward or back- 


ward movement, and the third and 
fourth fingers rest upon the table, 
there being no contact of the arm with 
the table between those fingers and the 
point of the elbow, the proper position 
of the hand for writing shorthand will 
be nearly attained. In addition to this, 
and to accomplish this, the wrist 
should be raised to about a level with 
the knuckles. The hand shou:d not 
be permitted to tip to one side, but 
should be held in such position that a 
silver dollar may remain on the back 
of it while writing. The pen or pen- 
cil should be held between the thumb 
and first and second fingers in such 
position that the second finger will be 
slightly under it, the first finger above 
and the thumb to the left and slightly 
under it. The fingers should be suffi- 
ciently curved that they will rest upon 
the pen or pencil not to exceed one- 
half inch beyond the point of the 
thumb. The pen or pencil should rest 
against or a little beyond the knuckle 
of the first finger. The point of the 
pen or pencil should project beyond 
the fingers only far enough to keep the 
fingers from touching the paper. 

“To acquire rigidity of the point of 
the elbow, an obstacle of sufficient 
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weight to prevent the motion of the 
arm from moving it should be placed 
behind it. For awhile, this obstruction 
will interfere materially with the proper 
execution of the characters. But you 
should persevere. A large dictionary 
will serve very well. 

“To acquire the habit of keeping the 
wrist about on the same elevation with 
the knuckles, a roll of soft and springy 
paper should be made of sufficient size 
to raise the wrist to the required 
height and long enough so that the en- 
tire side motion of the- hand will not 
permit the wrist to leave it. The prac- 
tice with this roll will, at first, be 
troublesome. But, again, I say, perse- 
vere. 

“You should sit close to the table, 
with both elbows resting upon it. Hold 
the paper firmly with the fingers of 
the left hand that the paper may be 
flat. 

“If you use end-opening books, you 
should slip the paper up, by the use 
of the thumb, as each line is written; 
and, when enough lines are written 
to permit it, the little finger of the 
left hand should be inserted between 
the sheet upon which you are writing 
and the one immediately below. This 
will enable you to move the paper up 
accurately and steadily; so that, when 
the last line is written, the sheet may 
be quickly turned out of the way and 
the first line upon the following page 
will be at the proper position. When 
this manipulation is mastered the el- 
bow will never need to change its po- 
sition. End-opening books are pref- 
erable to side-opening ones; for the 
latter necessitate the “jumping” of 
the hand from the bottom of one page 
to the top of the next and the raising 
of the hand high enough to permit 
the turning of the sheet—both of which 
movements lose time and interfere 
with accuracy.” 


Lineality in Shorthand 

EAR old Prof. J. George Cross! 

He is still as diligent as ever, 
demonstrating by mathematics 

the superiority of Eclectic 
Shorthand. To him brevity of 

outline is synonymous with speed, and 
to this long-exploded theory he holds 
with tenacity worthy of a better cause. 
By that method of demonstration 
you can prove beyond peradventure the 


—= 


superiority of any system, if you are 
allowed to select the matter. It is not 
so much the brevity of an outline as 
the nature of it that counts. A brief 
outline may be awkward to execute, or 
it may require great precision, and 
consequently a loss of momentum. That 
is a simple proposition, but it will be 
lost on Prof. Cross. 

Here is another thought: A system 
written with a constant up-and-down, 
or zigzag movement naturally imposes 
a great strain upon hand and mind. 
Furthermore, if the writing is of such 
a character that it frequently leaves 
the hand below the line at the end of 
a word or phrase, there is an ineffec- 
tual movement in getting back to the 
line or to the beginning of the next 
word. In many systems, for example, 
the common letters T and D are repre 
sented by downward characters, and as 
these letters are of very frequent occur- 
rence, the result is a general downward 
tendency of the writing. To counter- 
act, in some measure, this defect, such 
systems resort to other methods of 
expressing these letters, which results 
in different ways of writing words and, 
consequently, much hesitancy in execu- 
tion. When such common letters as 
T, D, N, M, R, L, are given a hori- 
zontal, onward direction, the result is 
a very flowing, lineal movement, con- 
ducive to great facility of execution. 
But, naturally, this may sometimes 
result in the writing extending along 
the line and thus occupying more 
space, although written with much less 
effort and with even fewer strokes than 
systems requiring a constant up-and- 
down or zigzag motion. 

But we do not expect Prof. Cross 
to understand this and there may be 
others like him. After demonstrating 
that he can compress a certain piece 
of writing into less space than any 
other system, Prof. Cross dramatically 
exclaims: “It’s no wonder that an Ec 
lectic writer is the selected private sec- 
retary to the President of the United 
States!” We didn’t know that, nor 
did we know that he was selected be 
cause he wrote Eclectic Shorthand— 
but one lives and learns. Frankly, we 
are glad to know that an Eclectic 
writer has such a nice position, for we 
always did admire J. George Cross and 
have a very kindly feeling towards all 
the writers of his system. The Cross 
system has the merit of originality, 
and that is a rare and precious thing. 
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Don’t Look Too Far Ahead 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Don’t Look Too Far Ahead—Continued 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. Grece. 
Conducted by Pear. A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Talks With Our Correspondents 


A Daily Plan of Work 


HAVE been a stenographer 

for two years and am at the 

present time attending a 

business college in order that 

I may increase my speed. I 

am enclosing a sample of my 
notes written a short time after grad- 
uating from college. I would like to 
have you give me any help you can or 
make any comment on my notes that 
will enable me to do faster work. 
am following this plan: 

I put in from two to three hours of 
study on the Manual and Writing Ex- 
ercises every evening, and in the morn- 
ing I am teaching about five students 
in different parts of the Manual. This 
I find is very beneficial to me. In the 
afternoon I take dictation at the rate 
of about 110 words a minute in one 
class, and 135 words a minute in an- 
other. This takes up about 1% hours’ 
time, and the remainder of the day I 
practice on the typewriter. I have no 
difficulty in taking 135 words a minute 
and have sufficient time to correct my 
notes while writing. I can take as fast 
as 150 words and read my notes with- 
out difficulty. I notice that the faster 
I write the closer together I place my 
outlines, and that I make smaller notes. 
Do you think this will hinder my 


speed? 
Thanking you in advance for any 
suggestions you may offer, 1 am 


Respectfully yours, 
inne O. A. 


The following are a few “pointers” 
as a result of a careful examination of 
the specimen received: 


1. Curve SS distinctly. In many 
words, such as “best” and “first,” it is 
almost straight—not enough effort 
made to make a curve. 

2. Without any effort to attempt at 
crowding, or even writing smaller than 
the notes in the textbook, we can write 
a line of our shorthand in just half the 
Space occupied by yours. Too much 
Space between outlines; forms can be 
considerably smaller. 

T is not longer than P; you have 
made it so in “at the present time.” If 
you are careless with this in one in- 
Stance you will be in another, until it 
becomes a habit. 

- “T would like to have” is always 
phrased; likewise, “on my”; “about the 
time.” “Business college’ may be 
phrased by the intersection of K 
through B, the B resting on the line. 

+. “Faster” is written f-a-s-t- re- 
versed circle. It is better to write it 
in full, reversing the circle for R. You 
have it in one place with disjoined R 
and in another with R joined. 


6. You do not distinguish between 
M and Mn. “Manual” has a stroke the 
same as “make.” 

7. “Find” is a wordsign—t-i. 

8. “Although” has no resemblance 
whatever to Th in your notes. You 
really have “altogether”’—aw-t-oo. 

9. “Comply” must have the angle 
after the K. 

10. “Privileges” is written p-r-i-v-s 
—Vocabulary word. “I remain” is re- 
versed I-mn. See textbook for this. 


Eliminate these defects and notice 
the change in your style of writing, 
both generally and in detail. Then 
send us another specimen of your 
notes. We venture to say you will be 
surprised at the difference and the re- 
sult. Narrower paper will be more 
conducive to smaller notes. Letter- 
head size promotes a “sprawling 
style.” 

Your experience in teaching will aid 
you greatly in obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the textbook. Your notes 
are not difficult to read. We can read 
them easily, but beyond 150 words a 
minute you will assuredly have diffi- 
culty with the little things you are 
neglecting now. Accurate proportion 
is absolutely essential. It is a good 
indication if you are in the habit of 
writing closer together when writing 
fast. Few writers who attain an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of speed write 
exceedingly large, or even large. With 
many, the faster the dictation the 
smaller their outlines. Sometimes they 
become too small, so that they almost 
all resemble each other, but this is not 
usual. One extreme must be avoided 
as well as the other. It would be well 
for you to practice on rapid: dictation 
if only to overcome the tendency to 
sprawl your outlines. 


The “Hard Words”’ 
The following is an exact copy of the 
body of a letter we received last week: 


Dear Madam: 
I am interested in the Gregg Writer. 
(Receiving it every month) I was in- 


terested in the many plates. I would 
like to be favored by you with some 
outlines of hard words, as I am taking 
dictation now going to a_ business 
School and would be pleased to have 
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you send as many outlines of hard 
words as you can. By doing so, you 
will greatly oblige— 

_ This is a rather indefinite request 
since there is no standard by which 
to distinguish the “hard words” from 
any other kind. We should judge that 
the writer in question has difficulty with 


the forms in the textbook, or has not 


mastered them, as there is no word 
that cannot be written when the prop- 
er principle is applied, and the stu- 
dent who has studied carefully will 
have confidence in himself without re- 
questing a list of “hard words.” If 
our correspondent will master each les- 
son in the book and confine herself to 
that lesson until it is absolutely mas- 


—— 


Key to Phrases 


1. More than that; it is the only 
thing; this is the only; and from the 
way; we cannot see; from what you 
say; relative to; for furnishing the; for 
finishing the; one of these; for its pay- 
ment. 

2. In our hands; by express; for 
some time; for some considerable time; 
into consideration; in connection with; 
in connection with the; to some of the; 
as may be desired; I do not remember. 

3. Rate of interest; at any moment; 
call upon you; landlord; the only thing; 
they are all right; the only way; in 
your office; at the present time; please 
mail. 

4. ‘Entirely satisfactory; free of 
charge; be able to send you; have not 
heard from you; have not heard from 
him; and hope this may be the; as we 
now have; it seems that; at the home. 

















tered, she need have no fear of writ- 
ing the “hard words.” Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof—and she 
need not worry about words which have 
not as yet come within her scope of 
experience. By overcoming the diffi- 
culties at hand, those afar off will take 
care of themselves. 

We have written Miss C. in regard 
to the appearance of her letter, which 
was written in longhand, which would 


not indicate that she was attending a 


We hope the sug- 
in the spirit in- 


business college. 
gestions are taken 
tended. 


5. In your county; in that county; if 
you still; for this section of the coun- 
try; and I have not the time; and I 
have not time; to make this matter; 50 
much time; after that time. 

6. So much of the time; if you will 
notify; and I made; at the same time; 
after doing this; after doing that; some 
Gays ago; some days since. 

7. After looking at the; it may be 
that; when are you going to _ see; 
freight charges; why do you not; when 
you come; when you return; and from 
what; when I was; it is the only. 

8. I hope you can be; and if you 
cannot be; for the time being; during 
the present time; period of time; next 
year; in the meantime; at any time; as 
much as possible; as well as possible. 
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We would not phrase the following: 
and yet it may be that the; and after 
that time; when we were in your; and 
I hope you can be; when at the home; 
and at the same time; return home; 
and it seems that; as successful as. 

Portions of these are included in 
the written list above, but it would be 
impossible and impracticable to phrase 
these combinations of words as given, 
as they are not suggestive and are in- 
frequent. 


Points in Theory 


Can “gained” be written with the 
Nd blend? If so, is the A placed on 
the back of G or on the inside? 
Wouldn’t Rule 9 hold good here? 

“Gained” can be written but one way 
correctly—g-a-nd. Between G and Nd 
there is an angle. They could not be 
blended without appearing to have an 
R between them. Rule 12 is the only 
rule that would apply, and the circle 
must be placed outside the angle. In 
writing this word, be careful to bring 
the G to the line and complete it be- 
fore adding the circle. Note the fol- 
lowing cuts, the dotted line being used 
to explain the writing of the circle. 


Se —»> 


Do the Th and M in “thump” form a 
sharp angle? What rule would apply 
in joining? Which Th should be used 
in writing “thin” and “theme?” 


ae 


Since short U is omitted before N 
and M (Par. 128) they would form an 
angle with Th, and Th be written as 
in the wordsign “there.” “Thin, theme” 
take the forward movement, as in the 
wordsign “the,” because the hands- 
clock movement is preferable wher- 
ever it is possible to choose. 


* * * 


ce 


The reason has been given for plac- 
ing O in its natural position in “yore” 
that in rapid writing the hook might 
become obscured. Don’t you’ think 
there should be an angle between the 
hook and N in “yawn” for the same 
reason? 

On first consideration, this might 
seem consistent enough, but circum- 
stances alter cases, and there is no use 
to make any exception to the rule un- 
less there is some great gain. There 
is less tendency to eliminate the hook 
when followed by the straight line 
than when followed by the curve, as the 
curve R in “yore” might simply be- 


come a continuation of the circle E, 
whereas the straight line N seems to 
balance the outline and obviate any 
such contingency. On the contrary, if 
the angle were shown in “yawn” there 
would be a tendency to curve N. Prac- 
tice this and convince yourself. 


a- 


How distinguish “you” and “your” 
in the following: “We note your in- 
quiry in regard to insurance;” and, “We 
note you inquire in regard to insur- 
ance.” 


We give the following cuts to illus- 
trate: 


onwv7" -o mS OC 
one 2-Oo Kr OS 


“We note your inquiry in regard to 
insurance.” 

“We note you inquire in regard to 
insurance.” 

“You” and “your” may be distin- 
guished when not phrased by writing 
“you-r” for “your” or by turning the 
upward hook on its side. It is well 
for pupils to practice writing the up- 
ward hook on its side (as it would re- 
semble S if but half made) and some- 
times it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween these two pronouns. In phras- 
ing, it is natural, in the above exam- 
ples, to phrase “you inquire” and join 
the pronoun “your” to the phrase “we 
note,” writing “inquiry” separately. 

“We note your” is a common phrase. 

* * * 


How write the decimal .15 and .187? 

You could denote the fraction by the 
fraction sign and N for hundred be- 
neath; or by using the N for “hun- 
dred” and adding S; “fifteen hun- 
dreds” would scarcely be written in 
this manner, the form h-nds being cor- 
rect. “Fifteen hundreds” would prob- 
ably never occur, and the Ns for “hun- 
dredths” would therefore be perfectly 
safe. 


4S “Ff 
TT 


e+ 


Why write “Indian” and “indigo” 
with initial circle and “indicate” and 
“indignant” without? 

Circle unnecessary in any of these 
words. 
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B is practically used for “by” as well 
as for “be” and “but.” How distin- 
guish in the following: “increase the 
spillway over the dam by 45 feet”; 
“shortened the time by eighteen hours.” 

Write b-a for “by” in such cases. 

* * «& : 

I am somewhat mixed on words like 
“languish” and “sanguine.” I should 
think the phonetic spelling of the for- 
mer would be lang-guish. 


N and G should not be separated in 
the syllable or combination Ng. They 
express one sound, a blend. The sound 
spelling is lang-wish, which is what 
we have expressed by writing the form 
as given first, below. The word “san- 
guine” may be treated similarly. It is 
not pronounced “san-guin” but “sang- 
win.” We do not see how there could 
be any doubt as to the phonetic divi- 
sion of such words. Since lang-wish 
expresses fully every sound in the 
word, why should we insert another 
G as if it were lang-gwish? We think 
this should be clear with very little 
study. 


he ae 


oe | 


How distinguish between “lease” and 
“letters?” 

The dash can be inserted at all times 
for “lease” without much or any incon- 
venience or loss of time. 

* * * 

How write “ante-meridian?” With 

the Dn blend, as in “Martin”; with the 


circle and dot inside, or simply the 
small circle, omitting the A? 


The following is the correct method 
and is the only one that should be 
used: 


~F- 


In writing the diphthong Oi, a special 
point is made in Par. 67 of having the 
circle vowel written outside the hook. 
In writing the affix “ography” would 
the same form hold or should the circle 
vowel be put inside the hook, and the 
sides of the hook vowel come up? Is 
this material? 

Yes, this is material, but not for the 
reason mentioned. The reason we 
write the diphthong with the circle out- 
side the hook is to prevent any tend- 
ency toward spreading the hook and 
making a curve out of it, like R. For 
the same reason “ography” should be 
written with the circle outside the 
hook. 


Why write “sweet” with the hook; 
why not use the W dash? 


> 


It is always essential to avoid as 
many disconnected strokes as possible, 
Each one means a penlift. The out- 
line as given in the textbook is com- 
plete; it needs no explaining and 
it needs no dash, either for W or 
for the long E. It would not have 
been given in the earlier lesson if the 
better way of writing were to be sub- 
sequently presented in another lesson. 
The dash beneath for W carries the 
hand back and furnishes an extra 
stroke for confusion. Everything 
counts in shorthand. It will be noticed 
that the words in which the W dash 
is used (as sweep, quail, queer, swore) 
generally require a change of move 
ment or direction, which is not the 
case in “sweet,” “awake,” “await,” 
“swim.” 


Home Study and Practice 


The question is asked as to whether 
or not it is a good plan to have pupils 
practice at night on corrected matter 
which they have first written of their 
own accord and which has been passed 
back to them by the teacher, corrected. 


We certainly approve of such daily 
practice. It was our good fortune 
while in school to undergo a severe 
program of copying, reading and prac- 
ticing each day after school, prepar- 
ing for the next day’s work. The time 
devoted to copying accurate matter 
consumed not less than two hours 
daily. This, aside from the time we 
were obliged to spend on repeated dic- 
tation practice,—that is, practicing cer- 
tain exercises over and over again 
preparatory to working up speed on 
them at school the next day—brought 


, our required time for study each even- 


ing up to not less than four and five 
hours. But it was the kind of prac- 
tice that counts, and the only kind. 


The power of concentration is one 
of the most valuable possessions in life. 
There is nothing which calls for great- 
er exercise of concentration than the 
study and practice of shorthand. It is 
an exceedingly valuable mental train- 
ing, quite apart from its practical 
value as a means of livelihood and 4 
stepping stone to success in business. 
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The Value of Enthusiasm 
By Orton E. Beach, Lawrence, Mass. 


* there is one quality which, 

more than any other, con- 

tributes to the success of the 

shorthand student, I believe 

it is the quality known as 
enthusiasm. 

There are many ways of looking at 
this subject, but I will confine what | 
have to say to what I regard as the 
only true, genuine enthusiasm. In the 
first place, I claim 
that the teacher 
should display all the 
enthusiasm of which 
he is capable in pre- 
senting the subject to 
his students, for en- 
thusiasm is conta- 
gious, and just as 
soon as the teacher 
has made his students 
realize that he is 
alive, and that he is 
a firm believer in what he is teaching, 
he has done much to pave the way to- 
ward bringing out the same degree of 
interest in them. 

It has been well said that a person 
can do best that which he really be- 
lieves in, and which has a fascination 
for him. It should be an easy matter 
for‘the teacher of our system to cre- 
ate this feeling in his students, for the 
system itself is so alive with interest- 
ing features that it only takes the 
skillful touch of the teacher to make 
it attractive to the student under his 
care. 

If this enthusiasm is aroused at the 
beginning of a student’s course, and 
kept alive continually, it will not be 
necessary for the teacher to do much 
urging to get satisfactory work from 
the pupil. Results must come under 
such conditions. 

Notwithstanding many opinions to 
the contrary, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that a teacher who does not 
honestly and conscientiously believe 
that the system he is teaching is the 
very best will not get the very best 
results, and his whole plan and meth- 
od will lack enthusiasm. 

The teacher must be able to arouse 
enthusiasm and confidence in his stu- 
dent. There are many ways of doing 
this, among which are the following: 
First and foremost, the teacher should 
be able to do what he is teaching. A 
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teacher who cannot write the short- 
hand system he teaches certainly can 
not offer very much to his students in 
the way of enthusiasm. 

Another and no less important fac- 
tor is that of showing the student the 
simplicity, legibility and possibilities 
of the system as compared with the 
older methods. No teacher is culti- 
vating the highest degree of enthusi- 
asm unless he makes the GREGG 
Writer his assistant teacher, impress- 
ing upon every student its value, since 
it contains so much that is. helpful. 
For supplementary work it has no 
equal. It furnishes the link between 
the schoolroom and the office, thus 
keeping the fire of enthusiasm con- 
stantly alive. 

Someone, in speaking of this par- 
ticular kind of enthusiasm, has _ re- 
ferred to it as “compelling enthusi- 
asm,” which I regard as an excellent 
term to apply to it, for anyone possess- 
ing it in a reasonable degree must give 
out some of it to those about him. En- 
ergy is the keynote in its attainment. 
Without energy and unflinching deter- 
mination enthusiasm is but a far-off, 
doubtful dream. 

I believe that the teacher in giving 
a lesson to his class should be alive 
and enthusiastic from the beginning to 
the end of the recitation period, never 
allowing the interest to flag for a 
single moment, and the student in 
turn should be awake, ready to catch 
every word and to put into practice 
every morsel of advice given by the 
instructor. Such a student must be a 
success in the business world, a credit 
to himself and to the teacher who 
helped him to attain his proficiency. 
No student can do successful work 
who goes at it in a lazy, half-hearted, 
“don’t-care” sort of fashion, for these 
habits cannot be shaken off as readily 
as they are acquired. Therefore, it is 
of vital interest to every student who 
would be a success in these hustling 
times to arouse himself, shake off the 
dust of idleness and put on the shin- 
ing armor of energy and self-confi- 
dence, and forge ahead. 

Take an interest in your work from 
the very beginning to the end, and you 
will be more than repaid for your ef- 
forts. The student who does this will 
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always do the very best work in the 
school without any urging upon the 
part of the teacher, and when he gets 
into actual business he will have noth- 
ing to learn. In short, he will be a 
finished, practical, stenographer and 
will be able to cope with any difficul- 
ties that may present themselves. 

My advice, then, to students, is— 
“get busy,” make this one of the most 
active years of your life, and remem- 
ber that while you are acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the world’s 
best exponent of the “winged art,” at 
the same time you are adding an as- 


—— 


set to your qualifications which wil] 
remain with you as a companion 
through all the remaining years of 
your business career—namely, genu- 
ine enthusiasm. 

Teachers, shall we not, each of us, . 
put more life and real enthusiasm into 
our work this year than ever before? 
Let us be true to our calling as teach- 
ers of the “live system,” in which we 
thoroughly believe. If we do this our 
students will certainly do their part. 
“Now is the time” to begin. Are we 
ready? 





Why Hustlers Fail 


A boy rushed frantically through 
the car, yelling “Pipers ‘ere! Uxtry! 
All about the ’orrible—Uxtry!” The 
Grouch whistled and called to him as 
did several other passengers, but all in 
vain. The boy was so absorbed in cry- 
ing his wares that he paid no heed to 
selling them. He dropped off at the 
next corner, still yelling. 

The Grouch snorted. “I’ve been try- 
ing to buy a paper off that boy for three 
years, and never succeed,” he said. “I 
don’t believe he ever sold a paper. He’s 
a hustler. He’ll grow up in the midst 
of his own clamor and never know 
anything. But he will make a sort of 
living. All ‘hustlers’ do. People throw 
things at them to get rid of them. I 
used to hear a hobo say that he would 
go to the back door of a restaurant 
kitchen and cuss the cook so he would 
get a ham-bone flung at him. 

“That is the way ‘hustlers’ get on. 
They come into your office with a half- 
baked scheme, and dance around and 
shout until you give ’em $10 to get 
‘em out of the way; but they never 
get anything big, because they never 
stop to think or plan. They are mild 
lunatics. 

“But for all that, they have some ad- 
mirers; people stake them because 
they believe that so much energy can- 
not be wholly futile. A hustler can 
nearly always get credit for board and 
lodging, and the people who trust him 
do not resent it when he fails to pay. 
They say, ‘Oh, well, he failed this 
time, but he’ll make good in some- 
thing. He’s a hustler.’ 

“And so the hustler makes his way 
through life. By and by he grows old 
and loses his ability to even hustle. 


Then he plods wearily over the hill to 
the poorhouse, and says that this is a 
hard world — no matter how a man 
hustles he can’t get on. 

“Give me a man who dreams once in 
a while, and occasionally misses a 
train. Hustlers get on my nerves.”— 
T. K. H. in The Eli Grocer and Gen- 
eral Merchant. 


Help for San Francisco 


San Francisco is still in need of 
help—a different kind of help than 
they needed immediately after the fire, 
but, in its way, it is just as urgent. 
The present need of San Franciscg is 
for stenographic help. 

The Employment Department of the 
San Francisco office of the Remington 
Typewriter Company has recently pub- 
lished some facts which show how 
grievous is this need and, incidentally, 
how great and exceptional is the op- 
portunity for the enterprising stenog- 
rapher who will seize it. Last month 
there were over three hundred appli- 
cations by empleyers for stenogra- 
phers at the San Francisco office of 
the Remington Company, and during 
the entire month less than one-half of 
this number of stenographers regis- 
tered at the department. With such 
a ratio existing between supply and 
demand, it is needless to say that the 
enterprising stenographer who goes to 
San Francisco now can have pretty 
nearly the pick of what he wants in 
the way of a good position. 

The Remington Typewriter Employ- 
ment Department can easily place in 
first-class positions every competent 
operator who is now available, or 
likely to be available, for many 
months to come. 
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Packing Letters 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Packing Letters—continued 
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Revive Us Again 
By Garnett R. Hall, Houston, Tex. 


F students were as prone to 
be ambitious as they are to 
be discouraged, if stenogra- 
phers in the offices were as 
prone to be endowed with 
“Power to Let” as they are to be 
kicking about imaginary grievances in 
their work and surroundings, what a 
delightful state of affairs would be 
inaugurated for employers as well as 
the amanuenses. Presumably self- 
satisfaction on the part of the major- 
ity of young people is traceable to the 
“mind-wandering” endowment of the 
average person, for were it not so, 
mere mental equilibrium would not be 
considered as near enough perfection 
to satisfy the worker of small experi- 
ence. 

Not long since we met a stenogra- 
pher whose experience covered possi- 
bly a year of actual work, and the op- 
portunity was given us for examining 
his shorthand notes. 

The appalling knowledge was 
brought to us through this examina- 
tion that the stenographer did not 
know the principles of the system of 
shorthand which he wrote—there was 
very little phrasing, the joining of 
pronouns to the following verbs, the 
omission of certain words which 
should always be omitted, the use of 
the most elemental principles condu- 
cive to speed, principles which should 
have “soaked in” during the first trip 
through the shorthand manual, and the 
absence of any style in writing— 
well, all these things would naturally 
be very noticeable to a thorough stu- 
dent of shorthand. We remarked in a 
kindly spirit, that much could be 
gained by judicious phrasing and 
more manual skill, and particularly 
that a more thorough knowledge of 
the basic principles of the system 
would be a powerful lever to pry 
loose the stray dollars. Imagine our 
surprise when we were told that all 
that would be absolutely superfluous 
and altogether unnecessary, which as- 
tounding information led us to inquire 
“Why?” “Because I write as fast as 
they have ever dictated to me in any of 
the offices I have been—in fact, I write 
too fast for the average dictator.” 
Wonderful, wonderful! What an idea 
of the high-grade busy business man. 
From the looseness of the style and 


C t(D 
| Shep eke 


the carelessness indicated, one could 
safely wager that the aforesaid stenog- 
rapher could not negotiate more than 
120 words per minute to save his life, 
and on absolutely new matter it is 
very doubtful if this speed could be 
attained. 

To you, students, to you, stenogra- 
phers in the commercial field, we urge 
the importance of “never letting up.” 
The above-mentioned stenographer had 
not been hurried for the reason that 
he was never in a “hurry” position, 
necessarily could not be, probably can 
not be. Firms or persons are not pay- 
ing a large salary for the medium-rate- 
of-speed stenographers—the pay is pro- 
portionate to the service, and vice 
versa. Careful attention to detail, dili- 
gent reading of your shorthand maga- 
zine and the practice of every short- 
hand plate there (speaking now from 
ten years’ experience, never having 
missed a single copy of our magazine, 
the WRITER), and the effort to do your 
best all the time—that will insure 
success. But avoid all evidences of 
self-satisfaction, it is a most woeful 
sign of either mental degeneracy or 
physical incapacity to carry out the 
dictates of the mind. 


A Successful School 


A recent issue of the Granite State 
Magazine contained a long article on 
commercial education, accompanied by 
a full-page photograph 
of Mr. J. H. Hesser, 
principal of the Hesser 
Business College, Man- 
chester, N. H., which 
institution is justly 
described in the arti- 
cle as “a leader. of 
northern New England 
business training.” 
Methods originating in 
this school have been 
adopted in many com- 
mercial schools throughout the coun- 
try, while the success of its graduates 
is of a most gratifying kind. 


J. H. Hesser 





Keep up your interest in the study 
and be cheerful—a success motto. 
7 > a 
Did you ever see a really successful 


student who uses his hand as a head- 
rest while practicing shorthand? 
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The Night School 
By Pearl A. Ritchey 


A little bunch of students 
Coming through the door, 
Typewriters clicking, 
Make an awful roar; 
Students reading shorthand, 
Giving every rule, 
Bless me, this is pleasant, 
Teaching Night School! 


A student may enter any time 
And make a separate class, 
Individual instruction 
For every lad and lass! 
Classes all the evening,— 
But this is the rule 
If you are a teacher 
In the Night School. 


Cold the night, and stormy, 
Warm the fire within, 
But I must go a-trotting, 
For I must have the “tin.” 
But I'll forget ’tis stormy, 
And I’ll forget ’tis cool, 
For I am very busy 
At the Night School. 


Nine the clock is striking, 
On, their wraps, they sling, 
I must turn the lights out, 


Tend to everything, 
For I am the janitor! 

But that is the rule,— 
Bless me, this is pleasant, 


Teaching Night School! 
The rhythm of these verses 
Is not quite as to rule, 
But you can’t expect any better 
From a teacher of Night School. 
Gregg Shorthand Association 
N December 13, 1906, the first 
'O) public meeting of the Gregg 
' Shorthand Association of 
fuel Chicago was held in the 
“ae” breakfast room of the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, corner 
of Jackson Boulevard 
and Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. There was an 
unusually good _ at- 
tendance, considering 
the unpleasant weath- 
er, and an excellent 
program was present- 
ed. Mr. Morton Mac- 
Cormac, the president 
of the Association, 
made a brief address 


on the cbjects of the Association and 
the hopes of its founders, and intro- 
duced Mr. Gregg as “our father.” In 
responding briefly to 
the call for a speech, 
Mr. Gregg intimated 
that he was given this 
title on the principle 
that “everybody works 
hut father.” An in- 
teresting chalk talk 
on Gregg Shorthand, 
reciting the interest- 
ing events connected 
with the invention of 
the system and the 
early struggles of its author, was 
given by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of speed 
work on the blackboard. 

Another good fea- 
ture of the program 
was a_ typewriting 
demonstration by Mr. 
Emil A. Trefzger, ste- 
nographer to Sears, 
Meagher & Whitney 
Mr. Trefzger is avery 
rapid typewriter op- 
erator, as well as an 
expert Gregg writer. 

— ee He gave an exhibition 
teo-h resident of typewriting that 

opened the eyes of many of the ste- 
nographers present, and won enthusi- 
astic applause. A number of new 
members were enrolled. 

The Gregg _ Short- 
hand Association of 
Chicago | has been 
formed for the pur- 
pose of affording writ- 
ers of the system a 
20mmon meeting 
ground and basis of ; 
mutual interest. The H 
plans include an em- ™ 
ployment department, 
a reception committee 
to meet and co-operate 
with writers coming to Chicago to 
work, and many other possibilities not 
yet developed. 


We know one teacher in a large 
school who sends in one subscription 
a year to the magazine—his own. If 
all teachers were like that the forward 
movement would have died in its in- 
fancy. It is only through the hearty 
support of loyal and _ enthusiastic 
friends that we may have been able to 
make progress. 


Geo. Niklaus 
Ist Vice-President 


Louise Hunter 
Secretary 
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Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
A Letter from A. F. Day, Concordia, Kansas 


HAVE just finished reading 

the report of the Convention 

at Cleveland, as given in the 

Greco WRITER, and have been 

very much interested in the 
many suggestions given with regard 
to teaching shorthand. 

“You are probably aware that I have 
been teaching your system but a few 
months, having previously taught the 
Eclectic system. 

“T am well pleased with the results 
that I am getting now, 
and want to outline 
my method of teach- 
ing to you, hoping 
that if there are any 
points upon which im- 
provement can be 
made you will kindly 
offer suggestions. 

“I start each pupil 
on the first lesson, of 
course, and after com- 
pleting it in a satis- 
factory manner, putting plenty of 
stress on the correctness of forms, I 
have him fill out the first lesson in 
Progressive Exercises, and then if he 
needs more work on these same prin- 
ciples, I use the first lesson plate 
given in the September number of the 
Writer. This plan is carried out in 
each succeeding lesson. The lessons 
given in the WRITER are always placed 


A. F. Day 


on the blackboard in a neat, flowing 
style, and seem to create quite a good 
deal of interest and enthusiasm. I 
also use these same lessons in keeping 
a class busy while some student, who 
was late in enrolling, catches up. 

“After working a class through the 
Manual in this manner I start them 
in on miscellaneous business letters. 
They are seated in groups around ta- 
bles, and as soon as they have thor- 
oughly acquainted themselves with 
each outline, dictation is commenced. 
Each member of the class reads a let- 
ter and the others of the class take it 
down in shorthand. Then each student 
reads all the letters he has from his 
notes and each of the others write 
them, thus each student reads and 
writes each letter as many times as 
there are students in the group. After 
from one to two hours’ work of this 
kind I hear the recitation. 

“As soon as a student is able to take 
new matter rapidly, I have him do our 
office work, and also solicit work from 
the traveling men at the hotels, and 
from the business men of the town 
who do not have gnough work to pay 
them to employ a regular stenogra- 
pher. 

“If there are any suggestions you 
can offer that will strengthen the 
method I shall be only too glad to re- 
ceive them.” 





Tobin College Jubilee 


On the evening of January 23, the 
Tobin College, Fort Dodge, Iowa, had a 
jubilee. The principal of the Short- 
hand Department, Miss May Bern- 
schein, writes: . 


The schoolrooms were crowded all 
evening—there must have been nearly 
a thousand visitors. In the Shorthand 
Department the pupils gave demonstra- 
tions of Gregg Shorthand on the black- 
board, afterwards reading from their 
notes. In the Typewriting Department 
we had blindfold writing on speed ex- 
ercises: the alphabet forwards and 
backwards, sentences containing all the 
letters of the alphabet, number drills, 
and also dictated matter. In both de- 
partments we had the daily work on 
exhibition—the notebooks, Progressive 
Exercise books, and the typewritten 
papers. I am sending you some of the 
notes written by different pupils. 


The shorthand notes sent by Miss 
Bernschein reflect credit on both the 
students and their teacher. They are 
neat, accurate, and yet written with a 
free movement. 

Messrs. Monk & Findlay, the proprie- 
tors of Tobin College, are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their 
school and the manner in which they 
earried out this public demonstration 
of the work that is being done. We 
believe that this plan of inviting par- 
ents and friends of the students and of 
interesting them in commercial educa- 
tion by reception and’ demonstration 
might be adopted to advantage by 
many schools. 
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Wit and Wisdom from Opie Read 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVBN NEXT MONTH) 
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Stray Scribblings of a Stenographic Scribe 
By Frank ‘Rutherford - 


T has often occurred to me that 
the great American firms that 
employ scores of stenogra- 
phers manifest a considerable 
lack of system in the man- 

agement of their stenographic help. 
Some stenographers get easy work and 
slow dictation, and consequently do not 
earn their salaries, because they have 
what is technically called a “soft 
snap.” Others have energetic, rapid 
dictators, with lots of hard work from 
the first to the last hour of work, and 
yet possibly they draw less salary 
than the stenographer that has the 
“easy boss.” 

There is a sense of unfairness in 
this, with favoritism rampant. It, 
further, is an injustice to the firm, 
which suffers in two ways—first, in 
the loss of the dictator’s time (gen- 
erally rated at a high figure) and, 
secondly, in the loss of the stenog- 
rapher’s time. This double loss 
amounts to considerable in the course 
of a month, and is brought about solely 
by the slow dictation of the manager 
and the lack of system. 

= . . 


The stenographic help in a large 
firm is usually the highest paid, and 
the monthly salaries are charged up 
to fixed expenses. Seldom, if ever, is 
there any check on the stenographer’s 
work, and little means of ascertaining 
which stenographer is slow and which 
fast, or which earns her salary and 
which does not. Sometimes the ste- 
nographers are busy — occasionally 
they have long breathing spells. The 
lack of system creates busy periods 
and times of innocuous desuetude. 
This state of affairs can be avoided, so 


that the stenographic department shall. 


show no more waste than any other 
portion of the office or factory equip- 
ment. 
* * = 

In many offices stenographers are 
being supplanted by phonographs, for 
the simple reason that by means of 
the phonograph greater economy can 
be effected. The principal dictates di- 
rect to the phonograph whenever time 
and opportunity presents. The record, 
when filled, can be taken away by 
any operator who is at liberty, and 


the matter transcribed. There is no 
waiting. Under the present system, 
with shortaand, each man has his sep- 
arate stenographer, who transcribes 
her own notes. 

a > : 


I am looking forward to the day 
when there will be a great economy 
effected in this respect. It is feasible, 
and can be brought about, provided 
stenographers are trained to read each 
others’ notes, and when this happy 
day arrives the stenographic help of 
the office will be reduced to a prac- 
tical, economical basis. The idea is 
not a chimerical one by any means. I 
have seen it in actual operation, and 
can assure you it worked to perfec- 


tion. 
. * > 


The plan is simply this: the em- 
ployer, whoever he may be, must in- 
sist that his stenographers write one 
system. He will first get a good ste- 
nographer who writes clear, legible, 
rapid notes, and is used to his dicta- 
tion. He will then permit this ste- 
nographer to engage her other help, 
subject, of. course, to his approval. 
This stenographer will base her cri- 
terion of the fitness of would-be-em- 
ployes on their ability to read her 
notes. If they have learned their sys- 
tem properly they will have little diffi- 
culty in doing this. 


Having engaged her help, the mo- 
dus-operandi will be as follows: As 
soon as the mail arrives the dictator 
will touch his bell, which will sum- 
mon the head stenographer with her 
notebook. Dictation is commenced. As 
soon as one letter is dictated, the bell 
is touched again. One of the help re- 
sponds. The head stenographer tears 
the page from her notebook and hands 
it over to No. 2 to transcribe. As soon 
as a second letter is dictated, No. 3 
operator is called, and another page 
from the notebook is handed out. The 
third letter is handed to No. 4, and 
possibly by this time No. 2 has fin- 
ished her letter, and is ready to take 
the fourth letter. And so the good work 
continues, until the correspondence is 
cleaned up. 
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Within a few minutes of the time 
the last letter is dictated all the corre- 
spondence can be handed in ready for 
the principal’s signature. As the en- 
velopes are of course completed at the 
same time as the letters, they can at 
once be sealed and mailed. Herein 
lies true economy of the most expen- 
sive help in the office. This can be 
brought about readily and easily in 
any office if they will adopt the Gregg 
system. It is easy enough for one ste- 
nographer to be trained to read an- 
other’s notes if a little time is devoted 


to the subject. 
. * : 


And what a fine opening here pre-- 


sents itself for enterprising schools! 
Train your pupils to read each other’s 
notes, and to transcribe them. Then 
try the idea on the largest firm in 
your city. The plan will effect such 
an economy in time and labor that it 
will surely result in other firms fol- 
lowing the example. The outcome will 
be that whenever additional stenogra- 
phic assistance is required, your school 
will most certainly be asked to supply 
it. Here, too, will be the solution of 
the most difficult problem of the school 
proprietor—where to place his stu- 
dents. Their ability to read each oth- 
er’s notes will make them one huge 
family, and vacancies or substitutes 
will be easy to supply. 

” * . 

To further elucidate the plan, and 
to meet possible objections on the part 
of critics, I would say that if No. 1 
stenographer were absent, or busy, 
and another stenographer was re- 
quired, No. 2 would act in that ca- 


pacity, and her notes would, in the 
manner already explained, be trans- 
cribed by the others. I know of one 
case where this plan is carried out, 
and it works so well that at least 100 
letters are dictated and typewritten in 
a morning and the last one handed in 
for signature a few minutes after the 
dictation is finished. 


In the spare time envelopes might 
be addressed to regular customers, and 
filed away for instant use when 
wanted. The prompt manner in which 
the most important phase of business 
life is disposed of—the correspondence 
—should commend the plan to the 
average business man. The reason it 
has not been tried before, and the sole 
reason for its non-adoption has been 
the impossibility of getting one ste- 
nographer to read another’s notes. 
Since every word is written the same 
way in the Gregg there should be, and 
is no excuse for this condition. The 
Gregg is particularly adapted for this 
plan of dictation, and I trust the ideas 
here outlined may be taken up and 
exploited by teachers of the Gregg 
throughout the country. 

~ * + 


All this is along the line of the uni- 
versal adoption of Gregg Shorthand as 
a means of communication instead of 
ordinary writing as alluded to in my 
last “Notes.” The more stenographers 
there are who can read each other’s 
notes the nearer we shall approach 
that glorious time when we can do 
without our present barbarous mode 
of spelling, except for printed matter. 





A New School 


Mr. John M. Hill, the well-known 
business educator and 
school proprietor of 
Sedalia, Mo., has es- 
tablished a new school 
in Oklahoma City. 
From the reports we 
have received from 
time to time, we be- 
lieve that a modern 
commercial school was 
badly needed in that 
thriving city, and 
from our knowledge 
of Mr. Hill’s abilities and his success- 





John M. Hill 


ful experience in the past, we pre- 
dict that the new institution will raise 
the standard of commercial instruction 
in Oklahoma City and prove worthy of 
the loyal support of the citizens. Mr. 
A. C. Scott is to have charge of the 
Shorthand Department of the new 
school, which insures a high standard 
in shorthand and typewriting. 


Cheating your teacher is simply 
cheating yourself. You will realize 
that later, if you do not do so now. 

+ - s 


We arouse in others the attitude we 
hold toward them. 





























To the Reader: 

“The laughers are in a majority,” 
once wrote a solemn poet philosopher. 
Some old proverbs tell us that “Care 


kills a cat,” and that we should 
“Laugh and grow fat.” The ancients 
had laughing philosophers, and none 
but a genius or a warrior can be pop- 
ular without humor. Therefore— 
Gather Kittens while you may, 
Time brings only Sorrow; 
And the Kittens of Today 
Will be Old Cats Tomorrow. 
—Oliver Herford. 
> . > 
A man that’d expict to train lob- 
sters to fly in a year is called a loony- 
tic; but a man that thinks men can be 
tur-rned into angels be an election is 
called a rayformer an’ remains at 
large. 
—Peter Finlay Dunne (“Mr. Dooley”). 
7 * + 


Flo was fond of Ebenezer— 

Eb for short she called her beau, 
Talk of “tide of love,” great Caesar! 

You should see ’em Eb and Flo. 

—Cornell Widow. 
> . +. 

“A man can’t help being born with 
a talent for the concertina, but that’s 
no reason for his playing it.” 

= e 


“Have you ever heard of Hamlet?” I 
asked an actor man; 

He gave me a Shylockish scowl and 
straightway he began— 

“I’ve played in every hamlet clear 
from Maine to Kankakee, 

But, ere I die, I hope to play in one 
big town,” said he. 

os * s 


“There are several young men in 
this car,” remarked Mrs. Holdstrap, 
“but they can hardly be classed among 
the rising generation.” 

* + . 

“Life may be one grand, sweet song 
to a few; but the majority trip along 
to music written in ragtime.” 





The Quotation Shop 


Conducted by MAIpA GREGG 


Flickerings from the Forge of Folly 


“The pup that gallops round and round 
And seeks to catch his tail, 
Is not, in truth, so very wise, 
But still he beats the man who lies 
Around and whines and never tries 
Because he fears to fail.” 
> . * 
“Repartee: the sassy habit of talk- 


ing back.” a 


I never saw a purple cow, 
I hope I’ll never see one; 
But this I’ll tell you anyhow— 
I’d rather see than be one. 
—Lewis Carroll. 
> 7 ¢ 
Someone sent Eugene Field a poem 
entitled: “Why do I live?” Field sent 
back reply: “Because you sent your 
verses by mail.” 


A Fin De Siecle Girl 


She studies Henrik Ibsen “to culti- 
: vate her mind,” 
And reads Shakespeare and Browning 
through and through; 
Meanwhile she knits her brows—it is 
the only kind 
Of fancy work this modern maid can 


do. 
—Concordiensis. 
. = * 
He seized her in the dark and kissed 
her, 


And for a moment bliss was his; 
“Oh, my dear! I thought it was my 

sister!” 

He cried. She laughed and said, “It 

_— 
—Yale Record. 
. . a 

“Keep your distance,” said Affiluence, 
haughtily. 

“Oh, thank you,” murmured Pover- 
ty with becoming humility, “it is nice 
to be allowed to keep something.” 

- . e 


“Every rule has its exceptions. Has 
it? A man must always be present 
when he is being shaved.” 
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“A man usually gets what he de 
serves in the end, but he manages to 
get a lot of other things in the mean- 
time.” 


* * + 
She spoke to me, her voice was low 
And sweet, 
With hidden thought I could not know 
Replete. 


She cast on me a lingering look 
That all my inmost being shook, 
And, as our glances mixed, she took 
My seat. 
— Red and Blue. 
: . 

The doing of things with hearty en- 
thusiasm is often what makes the doer 
a marked person and his deeds effect- 
ive. The most ordinary service is dig- 
nified when it is performed in that 
spirit.—Hubbard, 

* +. * 

Wise men are more and more learn- 
ing by inclining their hearts toward 
nature. Not only is this true in peda- 
gogy, but in law, medicine and the- 
ology as well.—Hubbard. 

. * * 

We work as much from antagonism 

as from inspiration. 


Toastmaster (to chairman of public 
dinner)—“Would you like to propose 
your toast now, my lord, or should 
we let ’em enjoy themselves a bit 
longer?” 

. . * 
“The Valentine of pictured wit, 

You always notice, makes a hit, 
When for some other man ’tis due— 
It’s different when it comes to you.” 

* - > 


“Don’t cry over spilt milk. Very 
probably it was full of germs.” 


Queerest People 

“The people people work with best are 
often very queer; 

The people people own by birth quite 
shock your first idea; 

The people people choose for friends 
your common sense appall; 

But the people people marry are the 
queerest folks of all.” 


Never explain, never retract, never 
apologize—get things done and let 
them howl.—Rev. Dr. Benjamin Jew- 
ett. 





Mr. Kimball Seeks Information 


Mr. J. N. Kimball has a refreshing 
sense of humor, and his talks about 
shorthand are always both entertain- 
ing and instructive. He generally hits 
the nail on the head, as in the follow- 
ing comments on the speed contest: 

“I cannot understand why some of 
the people who write me about their 
great speed in shorthand don’t enter 
for the Miner medal, next spring, at 
Boston. I probably have fifty or more 
correspondents who claim to be at or 
above the 200 mark, and who are oth- 
erwise qualified—having been in short- 


hand less than ten years. Of course l . 


believe all that is written me—why 
not? I don’t know any of these people 
personally, and have to take their 
word—surely, if anyone knows what 
they can do they ought to know them- 
selves; isn’t that so? And then when 
I think this medal was carried off to 
England by one who did less than 160, 
there seems a chance for some of these 
mighty men to get busy and do some- 
thing. But I notice a strange thing 





about the correspondence referred to 
above, and that is, the further you go 
from the seat of war the greater the 
desire to fight. For instance—in Buf- 
falo the speed is 160, in Chicago 180, 
in Omaha 200, and I suppose when I 
hear from San Francisco the net re- 
sult will be 250 or thereabouts. I don't 
hear anything from people living with- 
in trolley distance of Boston—why?” 


Pity the fussy student! And then 

pity the teacher in charge. 
« . : 

Character shows in the very aitti- 
tude of the student while he is at 
work. The cheerful, industrious, quiet 
worker accomplishes wonders. 

* . + 

Have you noticed the vacant, lack- 
lustre eye of the habitual gum chewer? 
If there is anything more hopeless 
than the young woman who chews 
gum day in and day out, we do not 
know what it is—unless it is the young 
man addicted to cigarettes. 
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Paper and Printing Correspondence 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Business Letters 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Tips for Typewriters 


Don’t fall into the habit of think- 
ing that the world owes you a living. 

The world owes you just exactly 
what you are willing to work for. 

We are all in the race, men and 
women, to get the most we can out of 
life. 

Some of us succeed, some of us fall 
by the wayside, but as a rule the one 
who tries hard comes out well to the 
fore. 

Don’t go at your work in the 
spirit that you are conferring a favor 
on your employer. 

There is no favor on either side. 

You are there to do your work to 
your best ability, your employer to 
pay according to what you are worth. 
That is a perfectly fair arrangement. 

If you want to rise in your business 
you must be willing to do your share 
and sometimes a little more than your 
share, of work, and to do it well. 

The way to bring yourself under 
your employer’s notice is by always 
being interested in your work. 

The office boy who is alert and will- 
ing is soon promoted, and the same 
rule applies all through business. 

Sometimes girls think it unfair when 
they are not allowed to laugh and 
chatter during business hours. 

They should not feel that way, for 
a business office is no place for frivol- 
ity. 

If their work is such that talking 


does not interfere with it, well and 
good. 

But there is very little work that 
can stand the test of divided attention, 
and it stands to reason that two girls 
cannot hold an animated conversation 
and attend to their work at the same 
time. 

Your employer pays you well for a 
certain number of hours. If he pays 
you well and treats you fairly you cer- 
tainly owe it to him to spend the 
hours that he pays for in his service. 

Nothing pays like making yourself 
agreeable and obliging to your fellow 
employes. 

Don’t be standoffish and taciturn. A 
pleasant word costs nothing and 
makes many a friend. 

Make the office boy your friend; he 
can make things very disagreeable for 
you if he does not like you. 

Have a pleasant word for the janitor 
and the scrubwoman. 

,Don’t wear your best clothes to the 
office. 

Dress neatly and serviceably. Beads 
and laces and ribbons are for dress-up 
occasions. 

A good deal of this ground has been 
gone over before, girls, but it is the 
sort of things that need repetition to 
impress them properly. 

When you are at business be busi- 
ness women only; after that play as 
hard as you like.—Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 





Order: What It Is 


There are wrong ideas of what con- 
stitutes good order in the schoolroom. 
Silence is not order, nor is noise dis- 
order. Teachers often use up their 
nerve force in vain attempts to do 
away with sounds in school. It is 
true that a well-controlled body of pu- 
pils will not create a bedlam of noise, 
but equally true that a working school- 
room will not be noiseless. Do not set 
up the unwise and impossible ideal of 
unbroken quiet. Only unnecessary and 
disturbing noise is a breach of order. 
How foolish to declare a general rule 
against whispering! Do not carpen- 
ters talk, whistle and sing as they 
toil? Do not all kinds of good doers 
cease to be awkward and noiseless 
when they get at their work? There 
is an abandon of industry that a wise 





teacher delights in more than in the 
rigidity of the ninety and nine that 
never went astray. The proper control 
of pupils has no place for mere repres- 
sion. There are teachers whose defi- 
nition of an orderly student would fit 
only a corpse. 

A teacher may succeed in securing 
the observance of rules and the sem- 
blance of order and yet essentially 
fail to control. Control that does not 
encourage inner development, but 
merely stamps the individual with ex- 
ternal marks of good behavior, is not 
successful.—The Canadian Teacher. 


Better do the little thing you can do 
today, than wait for the great thing you 
would like to do tomorrow. 
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Civil Service Correspondence 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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The Ideal In Life 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Demand for Typists 


Every year it is the custom of the 
Remington Typewriter Company to 
publish the actual figures of the oper- 
ators placed by their employment de- 
partments in the leading cities of the 
country. This custom has been of 
such long standing that the figures are 
always awaited with interest by the 
entire stenographic fraternity. They 
are always accepted, and rightly ac- 
cepted, as affording conclusive evi- 
dence of the state of the demand for 
stenographic help. The figures of po- 
silions filled by the Remington Em- 
ployment Department at eighteen of 
the leading American cities during 
the year 1906 are as follows: 


Positions Aggregate 


Office. Filled. Annual Ear’gs. 
New York ...... 10,040 $7,810,374 
RR 6a e ache 6,030 3,916,718 
ee SE beckwe 2,633 1,681,140 
DD ke wecacuns 2,198 1,201,824 
Philadelphia 2,129 1,131,806 
San Francisco... 1,795 1,292,742 
Pittsburg ...... 1,630 1,006,728 
Kansas City .... 1,605 962,940 
Cincinnati ..... 1,113 509,990 
SESE 1,048 612,944 
Cleveland ...... 992 524,196 
Baltimore ...... 819 374,608 
Ee 805 515,869 
I gia iar 792 503,178 
I a he dorek alia 723 405,900 
0 EE 697 366,886 
Indianapolis 603 300,612 
Los Angeles ..:. 592 392,112 


It is a significant fact that every one 
of these eighteen Remington employ- 
ment departments, without exception, 
shows a substantial gain in positions 
filled over the figures of the year 1905, 
and at many of the cities, notably St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Dal- 
las, Seattle and Omaha, the gains have 
been very impressive. Even San Fran- 
cisco, despite the terrible setback of 
the past year, makes the biggest rec- 
ord for positions filled in her history, 
and the Remington employment man- 
ager at San Francisco only recently 
sent out an urgent call for more ste- 
nographers. He says that today there 


are two stenographic positions in San 
Francisco for every one operator to 
fill them, and, naturally, this consti- 
tutes a splendid opportunity for every 
operator who is willing to go to the 
Golden Gate. 


The Remington Employment Depart- 
ment figures deserve to be studied 
carefully by every stenographer, for 
they show infallibly not only the state 
of demand for stenographers, but also 
the drift of the demand in its relation 
to each individual city. These figures 
may be called, in fact, the barometer 
of the demand for stenographic help. 
It is gratifying to know that this bar- 
ometer still indicates “fair weather” 
for the stenographic profession. 





A Successful Reporter 


HE young man whose picture 
appears in this column is Mr. 
Thomas J. Scone of Rockford, 
Ill., who is Official Court Re 
porter of the Seventeenth Ju- 
dicial District of Illinois, a position 
which he has held for some years. 
In response to our inquiries, Mr. 
Scone informs us that he studied 
Gregg Shorthand at Brown’s Business 
College, Rockford, and soon afterwards 
was appointed’ official reporter. The 








Thomas J. Scone 


first case he ever reported was a mur- 
der trial which lasted two weeks. He 
took all the testimony in that case, 
and sixteen or seventeen months later 
made a transcript of the record, as the 
case had gone to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on a writ of ha- 
beas corpus. Needless to say, this was 
no small achievement for a young re- 
porter, and it demonstrates the legi- 
bility of Mr. Scone’s notes. 

We feel sure that the success of Mr. 
Scone will be an incentive to many of 
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our young writers. It is a great pleas- 
ure to us to see that so many ef the 
subscribers to this magazine are now 
turning their attention to court re- 
porting. 


Editorial Jottings 
The Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has just added a commer- 


cial department, which will be under 
the direction of Miss Harriet P. Guild, 


a very competent and _ successful 
teacher of unusual energy and ability. 
* * a 


In the article in the December num- 
ber regarding Miss Harrington, who 
was appointed official reporter of the 
Circuit Court of Delaware County, 
Muncie, Ind., we inadvertently said 
that she graduated in 1893. It should 
have been 1903. 


In the April issue we intend to print 
the annual “Roll of Honor,” containing 
the names of the schools and teachers 
who have sent in clubs of subscrip- 
tions. We shall appreciate it if some 
of our friends will make an effort to 
add to their list before that time. 

s* ¢ s 


This is an excellent time to form a 
new club of subscriptions to the maga- 
zine. Tell your students about the 
benefits to be derived from reading and 
copying the plates of shorthand—tell 
them that it costs less than a cent a 
week! Every student should be on the 
subscription list of the WRITER. 

- 7 - 


Mr. Sanford Erwin, who acquired his 
knowledge of Gregg Shorthand under 
.the instruction of Mr. C. E. Howard 
of San Francisco, writes us that he has 
successfully passed the civil service ex- 
‘amination held in San Francisco, and 
has been appointed to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Immigration 
Service, San Diego, Cal. 


*- * 8 


Your success in the study of short- 
hand will be largely determined by 
your mental attitude towards it. Do 
you regard it as a disagreeable task, 
or do you look upon it as a delightful 
study, full of beauties and artistic 
possibilities? You can make it a con- 
stant source of pleasure, and by so do- 
ing can more easily attain skill in its 


use, 





Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Friendship : 


“What is so great as friendship, let 
us carry with what grandeur of spirit 
we can. Let us be silent—so we may 
hear the whisper of the gods. Let us 
not interfere. Who set you to cast 
about what you should say to the select 
souls, or how to say anything to such? 
No matter how ingenious, no matter 
Low graceful and bland. There are in- 
numerable degrees of folly and wisdom, 
and Sor zee to say aught is to be friv- 
olous. ait, and thy heart shall speak. 
Wait until the necessary and everlast- 
ing overpowers you, until day and 
night avail themselves of your lips. 
The only reward of virtue is virtue; 
the only way to have a friend is to be 
one. You shall not come nearer a man 
by getting into his house. If unlike, 
his soul only flees the faster from you 
and you shall never catch a true glance 
of his eye. We see the noble afar off 
and they repel us; why should we in- 
trude? Late—very late—we perceive 
that no arrangements, no introductions, 
no consuetudes or habits of society 
would be of any avail to establish us 
in such relations with them as we de- 
sire—but solely the uprise of nature in 
us to the same degree it is -in them; 
then shall we meet as water to water; 
and if we should not meet them then, 
we shall not want them, for we are al- 
ready they. In the last analysis, love 
is only the reflection of a man’s own 
worthiness from other men.—Emerson. 





Skill is a controlling feature in fix- 
ing the value of labor. It is a general 
guaranty of success in life or in the 
business in which it is displayed. It 
elevates its possessor above his trades- 
men or peers and makes his labor al- 
ways in demand. It is an advertise- 
ment in his business and indorsement 
of ability before the public. It applies 
equally to all descriptions of labor 
without an exception, and is a control- 
ling quality in the choice of a pur- 
chaser when known. 

If you wish a mechanical job done 
you will employ the best man you 
know, by which is meant the most 
skillful and the one who will take the 
least time in which to do it and hence 
will cost the least money. If you wish 
a physician or a lawyer, if the case be 
worth it and you really pay the amount 
charged, you will procure the best one 
that you know. If you wish to have a 
lot of goods purchased by a broker, a 
commission merchant or any other ex- 
pert, you will employ the one who is 
the most skillful in the market. And 
so on. 

There is no exception to the rule 
that he who is the most skillful com- 
mands the readiest employment, and 
hence it is that everyone desirous of 
making money should fully understand 
what this skill is. When they shall 
apprehend what it is, they should then 
be informed how to obtain it. This is 
the great lesson of life, and upon its 
being well or imperfectly learned de- 
pends the probable success or faflure 
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of the individual. Natural skill is the 
adaptation of natural tact to acquire 
knowledge. Natural tact is the natural 
bent of the mind. Some minds are me- 
chanical, some calculative, some im- 
aginative, some ingenious, some shrewd, 
some apparently neutral, displaying all 
qualities alike; some evincing a pre- 
dominance fitting them for one depart- 
ment of life, and some for another. In 
the choice of employment it is useless 
to say that each individual would do 
well to follow the natural bent of his 
mind, which would give him tact in his 
business and that would tend to give 
him skill. Skill may be obtained in 
any department of life by perseverance 
and industry without the presence of 
natural tact. It is hence so much 
easier to accomplish, and the labor gen- 
erally performed so much more agree- 
ably and pleasantly, that every person 
should, as far as practicable, follow the 
natural bent of his mind in the selec- 
tion of business. This is well to know 
when the individual is free to choose. 
But many persons are thrown into em- 
ployments accidentally, and in such 
cases their success may be aided by 
natural tact and may not. 

But skill, whether natural or ac- 
quired, is the great guaranty of suc- 
cess in business of any kind. There 
may be partial or limited success, or 
through circumstances a splendid suc- 
cess by the greatest and worst blun- 
derer, but the exception does not de- 
tract from the value of the rule. Those 
who look to these exceptions for a road 
to lead them to the Temple of Fortune 
will wear away their lives in poverty 
and disappointment, 

Skill is to be acquired by knowledge 
and experience. A chapter could be 
written on the qualities of mind of 
persons desirous of obtaining a fortune 
in order to give full explanation of the 
knowledge and experience required for 
that end and what skill does in various 
occupations. It is only necessary to 
speak generally of it here in order to 
explain the meaning of skill, to show 
the value of different qualities of the 
same kind of labor. The more knowl- 
edge a person possesses respecting his 
occupation, the more modes he under- 
stands of doing the same thing, and 
he is enabled to choose the best. If, 
however, he has never tried either 
mode and does not know that it has 
been tried by others, he is wanting in 
experience as well as in knowledge, 
and he is as likely to do it to a disad- 
vantage as he is to do it in the best 
and most skillful way. Knowledge 
may be obtained by reading or oral or 
by personal experience, and the greater 
such may be, the more skillful, as a 
general rule, is the laborer, it matters 
not what kind of labor he is perform- 
ing. 

The money seeker must, then, under- 
stand that to be the most skillful in 
his kind of occupation, it matters not 
what it may be, is the first and great- 
est step towards making money. To be 
simply satisfied with knowing how to 
perform his vocation may give him the 
means of a comfortable living; but if 
he wants more, he must increase by 
skill and knowledge the value of his 
work and he will have no difficulty in 


finding a ready market for it; or he 
must economize his earnings and deny 
himself everything except the bare ne- 


cessities of life until he shall have 
saved by this means what he fails to 
make by skill in his business. For, 
let it be remembered, there is no man 
or woman with able body and sound 
mind who can gain employment who 
cannot in time make himself independ- 
ent of manual labor or independent of 
the labor of his vocation. 

Employment is all that is required, 
and that is to be obtained by having a 
knowledge of what you undertake. 
Skill will prove the way in which the 
labor will be accomplished for a profit- 
able end, as a general thing. Misfor- 
tune may overtake the most skillful. 
This should not prevent the effort to 
obtain skill and superiority, but should 
act as an incentive to prepare before- 
hand for such contingencies. This 
must show anyone in search of money 
that labor is the only sure mode of ob- 
taining it. 

The representation of labor by 
money depends upon the relative ex- 
change of one labor for another of a 
different kind. And in order that the 
money-maker may understand the 
principles upon which his labor is val- 
uable in money and why money will 
release him from labor, it is necessary 
to show him how his labor can be rep- 
resented by money in the first place, 
and then show him how he can com- 
mand the labor in like manner of 
others, or how he can supply his wants 
with money without labor.—From 
“Business and Finance.” 


**Hammer Away and Hope” 


Mr. John S. Miller, the attorney who 
?ttracted considerable attencion by de- 
fending the beef packers against the 
government and by inventing the “im- 
munity bath,” and who has been re- 
tained by the Standard Oil Company, 
at a salary of $150,000 a year, gives 
this advice to young men: 

“There are only two things to re- 
member for a young man—hammer 
away and hope. If he hammers away 
at obstacles and hopes that he will 
win he’s all right. There are a good 
many kinds of hope, though. [I don’t 
mean the hopeless hope of a man who 
is certain of failure, yet hopes for the 
best; but the sentiment of the man who 
knows he is going to win and calls it 
hope. That’s the kind of hope I be 
lieve in.” 


POPLE BUREAU, Chicago, U.S. A. 


(Formerly Amer. Teach. Bur.) 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Just send stamp for blanks 
and our prospectus. It will certainly pay you to place youg 
name with us. We are doing lots of business. Positions 
for MEN and WOMEN from §600 to $1400. IF YOU 
DON'T WRITE US TODAY WE WILL BOTH LOSE. 


ADDRESS, DEPT. G. * 
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The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Backing Sheets 


for typewriters. A composition of gum, linen 
and paper. Saves the roller. Numbered 
margins tell you when you are near the 
bottom of your page. Send for sample. 
BRATTON & RICE Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus Trust & Savings Bldg. 
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OT a day passes without one or 
more vacancies being placed on 
our books. We want teachers 
of Penmanship, Shorthand and all 


Commercial branches at salaries from 
$75 to $125 per month. 


Free Registration. “No Position, No Pay.” 


1. COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
2. GENERAL 1EACHERS 
3- BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT 


Meet us at the Cleveland Convention and send now for 
Registration Form G. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Broadway, New York 

















GOOD POSITIONS ‘secured for Book- 

keeping and Shorthand teachers. Personal co-operation 

assured all worthy candidates. Send for circulars. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. C. Rogers, Manager - Columbus, Ohio 











WANTED, LADY, $85 


“I wanta head shorthand teacher (Gregg) for next 
year; a lady of demonstrated ability to handle large 
classes, getting quick results; of pleasing, positive person- 
ality; up-to-date in all that pertains to modern office and 
schoolroom methods. Salary $70 to $85. Can you help me?"’ 

This is typical of many letters we are receiving. May 
we not help YOU? Full information free. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. Gaylord, Mgr. 85 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 


Sho lest lSooks 


on the subjects of spelling, letter writing, 
English, shorthand, typewriting. commercial 
law, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, the most 
practical business practice, and the best 
pocket dictionary are published by 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT Book COMPANY 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 

















IMPORTANT Piecase look at your address 


label, and if your subscrip- 

tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address. 




















Do you want Dictation 
at Home? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires—is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 


Civil Service 
Dictation Book 


—Have You 
Seen It? 


Just the thing for you if you are going to 
take the spring examination in shorthand 
and Typewriting. It has piecesin it just like 
those you are going to have at the examin- 
ation,—just as long, just as hard, and ar- 
ranged for the four different speeds which 
the examiners will give you. BETTER 
GET A COPY, ONLY ONE DOLLAR, and 
worth its weight in gold to you in telling 
you all about THE SHORTHAND PART 
OF THE EXAMINATION. It may mean 
your passing the test. It is bound in red 
and green cloth, and lettered in gold. State 
which binding you desire when ordering. 
Prices, prepaid: One dollar to students; 
eighty cents to schools and teachers writ- 
ing on their letter-heads. 


Let me have your order for a copy today! 


G. EVANS PARTELLO 

















4414 Eighth St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Universa yO 
A Book 


Dictation Course For Each System 


It is made up of actual letters selected from 26 different lines of business, such as the Wood 
and Coal, Furniture, Paper and Printing, Loans and Collections, Lumber, Building and Loan, 
Hardware, Wholesale Grocery, Implement, Railroad, Dry Goods, Grain and Commission, Legal, 
Court Reporting, etc., etc. Each business is separate and is preceded by a vocabulary of 
words and phrases, selected from the letters, with proper shorthand outline to be practiced by 
the student preparatory to taking dictation, but all bound in one book. 

It also contains Legal Forms and Court Testimony in Civil and Criminal Case: arranged in 
the same manner, and has a DICTIONARY in the back. The Dictionary is a reference to all the 
vocabularies throughout the book. : 

It begins with easy letters and gradually becomes more difficult. The greatest book and 
completest course that has ever been prepared for the student and the teacher, and the best plan 
for a stenographer to increase speed or prepare for a new position. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 

















SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS AND DEALERS 


W. L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
404 BURLINGTON BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a ~~ 














ONE GREGG WRITER. 
SAYS 


“I saw your ad in the Gregg Writer, for the Professional Edition, so 
here is $1.00 for a year of Perambulus letters and English Studies you 
have been telling about.” : 


Sometimes the Gregg readers forget to mention that their attention 
was directed to these treats through this paper. 


In such cases we can only guess, and Mr. Gregg fails to get full credit 
for the loyalty of his subscribers. 


A dollar subscription from any source brings the subscriber as much; 
but it will help all of us a little if you say “Here is a dollar for the 
good things you advertise in THE GREGG WRITER.”’ 


We wiil not mention them here, but will refer you to back numbers of 
this magazine for mention of the principal features now running in 
THE AMERICAN PENMAN, Professional Edition, published at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Are you missing them? From three to ten teachers a 
day have been adding their names to the roll for a number of weeks. 
$1.00 a year in advance. Sample 10 cents. 
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Hapgoods Helps School Proprietors 





Tomorrow’s success depends upon your ability to create a 
market for what you are producing today. There is an oppor- 
tunity for every young man; Hapgoods finds that opportunity. 


WE MAINTAIN TWELVE OFFICES in the business centers of the 
United States and Europe and supply 20,000 firms with competent office help. 


WE WANT TO CO-OPERATE WITH SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 
which means a dependable guarantee that your students will become satisfied 
bookkeepers and stenographers—not perpetual ‘‘knockers.’’ It costs you 
nothing to line up with us on this proposition and z¢ means dollars to you. 


SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE AT CLEVELAND CONVENTION; 
get our proposition and reach out for new business. 


HAPGOODS 


Suite 1043 Hartford Building, Chicago 


London, Eng. Pittsburg San Francisco St. Paul 
New York Cleveland Washington Minneapolis 
St. Louis Seattle Philadelphia Milwaukee 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
Ww since then. 

rite for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the Gaston te. a 


The Williams ieenetenaten Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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SOLD - RENTHO 


ALL MAKES ALL PRICES 


Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application 
Machines Shipped for Inspection 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 






























1} Barclay St. 319 Dearbom St. 
343 Broadwa 58 Plymouth Ci, 
90 Leonard St. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. 
RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
817 Wyandotte St. 138 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 







Executive Office 
343 Bway, N.Y. 
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THE STENOGRAPHER’S DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is now ready 

It gives detailed information about 
Postal Rates on all kinds of articles, 
Money, Weights and Measures; Success 
Talks, Business Law and Practice, 
Speed in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
etc., etc. 

It’s a whole mine of information 
for every First Class Stenographer or 
Secretary, and it’s free. 

If you send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription to THE STENOGRAPHER 
(3 months) we’ll give you complete copy 
of ENGLISH MASTERPIECES, the 
Desk Encyclopedia referred to above, 
and the magazine for three months. 

The Monthly has Departments 
Devoted to all the Leading Systems of 
Shorthand, to Rapid Typewriting, to 
English, and to Business Practice. 


The Stenographer 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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THE GRECG PENCIL | 
rye j a velvety glide over the pa- 

: per, something I have never 


The Gregg Publishing Compan 
CHICAGO, ILL 


An ideal pencil for shorthand writing, selected by Mr. Gregg, after ex- 
haustive tests, and manufactured in accordance with his specifications. 





One Dozen pencils in a neat box, Fifty Cents. 











What They Say: 
“‘A Velvety Glide 
over the Paper.’’ 

I sent fifty cents a couple 
of weeks ago for a dozen 
Gregg Pencils and permit 
me to say that I have not 
seen their equal—and, like 
most “‘old timers,”’ I’ve used 
every sort of lead pencil 
under the sun, from the 
cheapest of the cheap to the 
dearest of the dear. * * * 
These pencils have a sort of 


seen in any other pencil. 
One of my students has in- 
formed me that he has just 
sent you an order fora doz- 
en, and I hope that all of my 
other students will do the 
same.— WAYNE CANFIELD, 
High School, Wilkes Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 


Herewith is a draft to 









Chicago 





The Gregg Publishing Co. 


settle enclosed bill and for 
an extra dozen pencils. * * 
I like the feel and the wear 
of the Gregg Pencil better 
than anything I have used. 
—W. F. GIESSEMAN, Beutel 
Business College, Everett, 
Wash. 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 

















A long-felt need with 
all Stenographers....... 





—Typewriter 
Backing Sheets 


Why you should use our Sheets: 


It saves time, by showing how near you are 
to the bottom of your paper. It is numbered 
for single spacing. 

It gives easy touch and deadens the sound, 
as it is more pliable than a platen roller. 

It improves letters and carbon duplicates, 
prevents slipping of paper and wrinkling of 
carbons and papers. 

It prevents eraser from tearing paper and 
makes carbon paper last twice as long 

It saves the type and roller Anon weari 
out, protects the roller from indentation, 
lengthens the life of the machine. 

It makes an old roller equal to the new, 
smooth one, and worn type give a uniform im- 
pression. 

The intrinsic value of our sheets to the user, 
compared with the insignificant cost, is be- 
yond comparison. 

All who try them are pleased. 

$1.00 per Dozen, Letter or Legal Size. 


BRATTON, RICE & CO. 


Suite 10, Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Shorthand 
Dictionary 


Contains the 
outlines for 
about 7,000 
words. 


Bound in Rus- 
sian leather 
ages ee 
old; vest- 
pes et size; 
convenient for 
reference. 
“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 


any system of 
shorthand.”—G. 8. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Sent to any address, postpaid, 

for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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$10 


TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, al] leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S 2300 absolutely new Vistble Sholes 
machines built to sell for §700— 
our price while they las t $45. 
We rent all makes of hines, $3 a month up 
Free Send today for our big catalogue rue ligt 
of rare typewriter bargains. mnt 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ml. 














The Canadian 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 








E make a specialty of Business 
College catalogues and for 


that reason give you better 


service, better quality and lower price 
than you can get from your local 
printer. We have a variety of cuts and 
illustrations which you may have the 
free use of, and will supply any cut you 
want free of charge. Write for prices. 


The Campbell Company Printers 
205 South Canal Street Chicago 
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YOUR PHOTO 





(Very latest) and full personal data is wanted AT ONCE for 
the most comprehensive volume that has ever been published 
in connection with business education. This invitation is ex- 
tended unreservedly to every man and woman connected in any 
way with business education, or whois preparing for such work. 





Not a penny ofcharge. No obligation of any kind 
involved. But PLEASE send it without delay. 











The Book? Something unlike anything ever done for our 
profession — encyclopedic in breadth, of great historic 
and practical value — authentic, truly monumental. 


EVERY commercial school in the United States and Canada 
will be represented in its Commercial School Directory. 


EVERY commercial teacher, manager, school proprietor, 
etc., of the slightest importance will figure in its pages. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of portraits, including the Old 
Fathers—Spencer, Lusk, Bartlett, Bryant, Stratton, Pack- 
ard, etc., with a proper account of their life-work. Groups, 
buildings, monuments, sketches, history, tradition, anecdote 
—many other unique features. We’ll tell you about them 
when you write. eantime, we want your latest photo and 
full biographical data — and we want it RIGHT NOW. 


The compilation of this epoch-making GAZETTEER OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION will be done by Horace G. Healey and Frank Vaughn. Write today. 








PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL 





229 Broadway 


NEW YORK 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

_The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools, 
and business colleges. 





WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 


A handsome pin or button 
representing the two ellipti- 
cal figures on which the sys- 
temis founded; blueand white 
— with gold lettering 





gold border. post- 
paid, 30cents. State whether 
pin or button desired. 


Gregg Publishing ieee Chicago 
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Now READY 


Designed for Speed! 
Built to last! 


Sold Under the Positive Guarantee of being 
as Good as Money and Skill can Produce 





Model No. 8 Model No. 9 
Has 38 keys producing 76 characters Has 43 keys producing &6 characters 
Handsome Catalogue for the asking 





Experienced typewriter men wanted—Salesmen who have good jobs now— 
the kind that are satisfied where they are—can learn something 
to their advantage by communicating with— 


The Arithmograph Company 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Majestic Building, Chicago 


Sales Agencies Throughout the World 
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The Smith Premier 


Employment 
epartment 











extends a hand to help the Smith 





Premier operator who is in search of 
employment. The assistance of this 
Department is entirely free of charge. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 
Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 














For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the varius 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 





Yearly subscription price 50e (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


‘ Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 194 Broadway 
New York 
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‘From Theory to Practice’ 











258 Pages Bound in Cloth, Copiously Illustrated ° 


ONE DOLLAR, sent Postpaid $1.10 


EXAMINATION COPY (TO TEACHERS ONLY) FIFTY CENTS 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


CHICAGO 
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_ THE VISIBLE 
An ENGAGEMENT 






UNDERWOOD 


Miss FritzWon 


THE‘SPEED CHAMPIONSHIP 
(SEND FOR PARTICULARS) 


‘THE 
DEPENDABLE, DURABLE,BEAUTIFUL 


” VISIBLE” 


‘ DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 
ALL THE TIME 


WHY? 






































GUARANTEED BY 
UNDERWOOD IYPEWRITER Co. 


NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE 
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